








WISSAM 

SHAWKAT 


By Elinor Holland ■ Wissam Shawkat is a Iraqi 
artist who lives in Dubai. Wissam has many 
talents but we know him as a calligrapher of 
Arabic script as well as a designer. His first New 
York show, Letters of Love, was on exhibit at 
ReedSpace on the Lower East Side of Manhattan 
from February until April 2011. 

I had the good fortune to meet Wissam on 
his first trip to the United States. We met first in 
Washington DC and then several times in New 
York City. I interviewed him and we discussed 
his views on his work, the state of the art of 
calligraphy in both Latin and Arabic scripts and 
his own personal history as an artist. He was 
truly a pleasure to hang out with! Not only is he 
easy going, he likes to look at any and all sorts of 
art and discuss all aspects of his experience as a 
calligrapher. We met at the Frick Collection one 
day; the New York Public Library’s “Three Faiths” 
exhibit another day and NY Central Art Supply 
on yet another occasion. Our discussion about 
techniques was as far reaching as it could be 
given the limited time we had together. Wissam 
believes that we need to be able to be able to use 
the materials that we find around us in the 21st 
century in addition to the tools that have been 
used for millennia. I bought a Chinese brush 
with a bamboo handle and watched Wissam cut 


it with a lightweight NT Cutter knife as I sipped Left: World of Love 

my latte in a coffee shop on Second Avenue. The 

reeds and pen knives needed to cut them into 

pens, available at supply shops in the Middle 

East, are just not available in the US, even in 

Manhattan. So we have to be more resourceful 

here. Wissam even suggested the long handled 

ice scraper in my car be used a pen nib! 

Logos by Wissam 
Shawkat are inter¬ 
spersed throughout the 
text of this article. 


POIjCJTKAM 

Many modern day calligraphers of Arabic 
script find themselves between two worlds. These 
worlds need not oppose each other, and in fact 
they enhance our options and opportunities. We 
calligraphers have Photoshop and bamboo and 
everything in between at our fingertips. The field 
of options is quite wide at this point in history. 

While we in “The West” may know little of the 
tradition of calligraphy in the Middle East, and 
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Below: Love 2 


while there are differences in the two histories, 
there is also much that is similar and related. In 
terms of early history, the original inspiration is 
similar in both cultures and both have seen an 
evolution of scripts. In order to master the scripts 
of current times one must also master the basic 
building blocks, or forms, of the past. We build 
on our histories, and history is still being made. 
The training in Arabic script is intense and is 
usually done with a master teacher. In Wissam’s 
case, he trained himself and is recognized as one 
of the top calligraphers today. 

But recognition is not the goal for Wissam. 

As he says of himself, he started as a calligrapher 
and arrived as an artist. As calligraphers we 
too need to recognize ourselves as artists and 


originated by Arif Hikmet in the 19th century 
as the latest “new” script developed in the art of 
the Arabic alphabet. He asks why no new hands 
have been generated for nearly two centuries 
after the establishment of Sunbuli. Wissam is 
working toward a style that has the visual design 
values of the classical styles in addition to having 
a modern look. I see it in his script, described on 
his website as “Wissam Modern Style”. He began 
creating this style nine years ago in his logo 
design work and has been extremely tenacious 
about developing it in depth. It is carefully 
thought-through and not at all random. It has 
a very modern feel while having a foundation 
in traditional styles. Wissam feels strongly that 
classical hands and traditional tools can produce 



Opposite: Love Flower 


continue to press on in the evolution of our art 
form. He is very wary of using the term “craft” 
in this discussion. Craft is all too often used 
to belittle the art of lettering and Wissam sees 
calligraphy as a line art no matter what culture 
it comes from. He feels that all arts—music, 
sculpture, architecture—are continuing to 
develop and evolve. Wissam asks why Arabic 
script calligraphy, considered the highest of all 
arts in Islamic cultures, is not moving forward. 
In the eyes of those well versed in Arabic script 
calligraphy his work provokes this question. 

According to Wissam, Classical calligraphy in 
Arabic script (Khatt in Arabic) is long overdue for 
some new energy. He mentioned Sunbuli, a hand 


modern calligraphic art. And he calls on all 
calligraphic artists everywhere to honor our own 
highest aspirations and goals and take steps 
forward in our work as calligraphers! 

To give some background about the art of 
calligraphy in the tradition of Arabic script, let 
us step back about 1432 years. At that time the 
script was very undeveloped and there was little 
literacy. With the arrival of Islam and its book, 
the Quran, which for ritual purposes is always 
written and recited in its original language, 
Arabic, there was a need to develop the script. 
What followed was a vast scholarly and artistic 
movement that stretched eventually from Spain 
to Indonesia. And this movement brought the 
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On these pages, an environmental project for the office 
of Landor Associates in Dubai. Wissam’s design was 
rendered in three dimensions and attached to a wall. 




script with it. Since its emergence, many of the 
great masterpieces of Khatt produced throughout 
history are quotes from the Quran. The Ottoman 
Empire, often thought of as the last great 
Islamic empire, flourished as a greenhouse of 
calligraphy. From the 15th to the 20th centuries 
Ottoman calligraphers produced increasingly 
refined calligraphy. There is a saying in Arabic 
that the Quran was revealed in Mecca, recited in 
Egypt and written in Turkey. This means that the 
finest recitation has come through the Egyptian 
reciters, Hufaz, and the most beautiful Qurans 
were written by Turkish calligraphers, Khattat. 

Istanbul continues as an active center for 
calligraphic training, attracting students from 
all over the world. The curriculum taught there 
follows the style of a certain master named Sevki 
Efendi who lived from 1829 -1887. His work is 
undeniably excellent, and copying it provides a 
strong foundation in letterforms. But Wissam 
feels the pull of creativity and is drawn to new 
shapes and forms, while remaining totally 
respectful to Sevki Efendi. Wissam is making 
an argument for moving past these styles and 
pushing the envelope. It is exciting! This modern 
look can be seen in the pieces in the “Letters of 
Love” exhibit. 

Before Wissam could branch out on a 
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calligraphic path of his own, he did learn and 
digest the old styles. At the age of 10 Wissam 
had a teacher who wrote the script Ruq’a on the 
blackboard at school. This style is essentially fine 
handwriting. Wissam’s older brother had had the 
same teacher, and shared a calligraphy manual he 
had with Wissam, who began copying from the 
book. At the time the Iran/Iraq war was raging 
and the Shawkat family needed to move to a 
bomb shelter for safety. Without school to attend 
or the ability to play outside, Wissam had lots of 
time to practice this new passion in the poor light 
of the shelter. 

Things in Basra worsened with extensive 
bombing and his family was forced to move 
to the city of Mosul, 1,000 kilometers away in 
Northern Iraq, for a year. There he attended a 



Kilmorilon kirn 


summer intensive calligraphy program. The 
course was organized so that students moved 
through classes in a progressive order. He was 
placed in the beginners’ class studying Ruq’a. 

But a teacher in the class saw some writing on 
Wissam’s desk in Thuluth, a more difficult script, 
and inquired as to the origin of the sample. It 
was technically so good the teacher could barely 
believe that young Wissam had done it himself 
and instantly promoted him to a higher class. 

He entered his first piece in an exhibit later, 
in 1987, while a high school student. He traveled 
six hours by train from Basra to Baghdad to 
attend the exhibit award ceremony and collect 
a prize from the Ministry of Education who 
hosted the show. When the Iran-Iraq War was 
finally over in 1988, Wissam worked summers in 
a sign-making shop in his native city of Basra in 
Southern Iraq. He worked with brushes and did 
all sorts of lettering jobs. But his lettering didn’t 
stop at the end of the summer. He had developed 
a reputation as a good calligrapher and while 
in high school was sought after for all sorts of 
lettering jobs. From comic books to skate boards, 
he developed his skills during his teen years and 
even worked for the principal of his school. Later 
in his high school years he faced another war. 
When the Gulf War broke out in 1990 and schools 
were once again closed for a period of time, 
Wissam naturally spent those months with his 
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pen. War was an unwitting teacher. 

The fact is that Wissam Shawkat never worked 
in the exclusive teacher/student relationship 
that is customary in Islamic cultures. In a 
culture where there is the institution of the 
ijaza (a diploma ganted by a master teacher), 
Wissam is a self made, acknowledged master 
without a teacher. And this only adds to his 
respectability. The ijaza system works this way: 
a potential student approaches a master teacher 
and requests his or her tutelage. If accepted, a 
standard curriculum is practiced by the student 
and corrected by their teacher. The classic lessons 
have been practiced by students of calligraphy 
since the tenth century. In addition to lessons 
there are sentences and poems that are part 
of this curriculum. Students must write each 
lesson or line to their teachers’ satisfaction 
before moving on to the following unit of the 
curriculum. When the teacher feels the student 
is ready, he or she instructs the student to write a 
piece of calligraphy that becomes their diploma, 
or ijaza. The teacher and a colleague both sign 
this certificate. Its significance implies that a 
student has reached a level of master and is able 
to teach. Teachers differ in their approaches to 
giving the ijaza, some being more stringent and 
others less, but in any case students continue 


their training and development at a serious level 
after receiving the ijaza. I liken it to the black 
belt in martial arts, where masters offer further 
training to higher degrees. The education of a 
calligrapher ends only with death! And there 
are stories in the Ottoman tradition of students 
receiving instruction even after their master’s 
death through dreams. And yet Wissam stands 



Emirates Re it 


outside this model and is held in high esteem by 
the calligraphy community. 

As Wissam developed as an artist, he also 
attended college and got a degree in Civil 
Engineering. The city of Basra in southern 
Iraq had no art colleges and so thinking that 
civil engineering would help develop his sense 
of design and drawing he entered a program 
there. He greatly enjoyed the mechanical and 
engineering drawing required. In fact his work 


Above: Scent of Love 
Opposite: Love 5 
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The quote “There are many lessons to be learnedfrom life but few learn from them,” rendered 
inJaly Thuluth style. Calligraphy by Wissam Shawkat; illumination by Emel Turkman. 
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Untitled (airbrush) was so fine that his professor exhibited his 

mechanical drawings—something that had never 
happened before. He continued his calligraphy 
and drawing as well, and had exhibitions of each. 
He began his work as a designer at this time, 
doing logos in English and Arabic. 

Calligraphy saved Wissam many an odious 
duty during the next phase of his life when he 
was called to serve in the Iraqi army. He was 
called on to make signs and all sorts of lettering 
work for his superiors rather than the usual work 
of a soldier. His gift continued to serve him well! 

By 1998 he was out of both the university 
and the army and ready to begin “real” life. He 
expected to work as an engineer and got a job 
at a small engineering firm. He worked in this 
field for all of one month before becoming 
employed by his family’s stationery business. 

The family business had started earlier in his 


life and grown and become more successful 
through his high school and college years. Now 
he worked doing all the signs for the business, 
in addition to his growing freelance artwork. 
This included airbrush poster design, graphic 
design and calligraphy. In 1998 he participated in 
the Baghdad International Calligraphy Festival 
contributing three pieces of calligraphy that 
combined the classical with the modern; writing 
in classical styles on airbrushed backgrounds. 



Since getting out of the army, Wissam has 
worked as a professional artist, spanning the 
gamut of work that encompasses lettering 
art. One big break came in 1996 when Wissam 
exhibited pieces in an exhibit that were bought 
by a businessman for his collection. His 
work was recognized for its unique qualities, 
straddling the old and new, the classical and the 
contemporary. This recognition gave Wissam 
renewed confidence and the rest is history. But 
a history that has taken a great deal of focus and 
attention. Wissam has exhibited extensively and 
told me that a piece may take up to two years to 
complete. He may make it look easy, but his work 
is well thought out and executed. And the results 
speak for themselves. 

In his recent exhibit in New York City, 
Wissam’s unique mixture of classical and modern 
sensibility was on clear display. But his technical 
expertise also shone brightly! “Letters of Love” 
was an exhibit on the theme of love spelled out 



AUSTRALIA 

arae Chamber 
of commerce 
3 . industry 


in bold letters on large sized paper covered only 
in glass and displayed in a small well-lit exhibit 
space. One could truly eyeball the artwork up 
close, a real treat for calligraphers and artists. 
There were no rough edges in the letters or shaky 
lines in Wissam’s pieces. That aspect alone was 
impressive, but the exhibit was first rate for other 
reasons as well. The first thing that hit me was 
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the size of the pieces. No piece was smaller that at 
least three feet across. The essence of these pieces 
were letters: there was no use of illumination 
for borders as is common in Arabic script 
calligraphy, and few marbled backgrounds. This 
was lettering art at is most essential. 

I must digress for a moment and explain a 
bit about Arabic system of orthography and 
its particularities. Arabic is a script in every 
meaning of the word. The letters always connect 
to each other. Twenty-two of the 28 letters 
connect to the letters that come before and after 
them and the other 6 connect to the preceding 
letter. The letters change form in each of the 
three possible positions in a word, beginning, 
medial and final and there is a fourth form when 
the letter is written independently. Additionally 
there are pen made dots or diamonds, made 
as the pen is moved the distance of the width 
of the pen on a 45° angle, that are part of the 
letters. These diamonds, or diacritical marks, 
distinguish letters that have repeating forms. The 
one, two or three diamond combinations mark 
the difference between letters sharing the same 
base shape. Vowels, written above and below the 
letters, are not essential for readers of the Arabic 
and thus may be left out. 

The letters themselves are made with many 
more horizontal and pushing movements than 
are used in Latin script. Thus softer pens and a 
smooth, burnished paper are used. The nib is 
carved from bamboo or reed. Wissam uses every 
available tool that can be used for a pen, and 
sometimes calligraphers make pens from wood 

Paper is surfaced with several layers of sizing, 
starting with wheat paste, moving to a substance 
made from egg whites and alum called ahar and 
finished with burnishing and then allowed to 
sit for a minimum of six months before use. For 
practice one can use machine made paper with 
a smooth finish, such as clay-coated paper. The 
idea is to have a surface that is not too slippery 
but soft enough to allow for the pushing and 
pulling. Final pieces will always he made on 
ahar paper. Any kind of paper can be coated, so 
if one wants a specific background, preparation 
needs to start months or years in advance! Like 
most calligraphers in this tradition, Wissam has 
processed his own paper but now buys prepared 
paper from others who do this professionally. 
There is a wonderful man, in Istanbul, Ozkan 
Tiriyaki, who produces ahar paper for 
calligraphers all over the world. I have visited 
him in his studio and his system is well thought 
out and his production is prolific. 

Traditional ink is lamp black but other colors 
have come into popular use. Wissam uses all 


kinds of different ink, including Ziller, Windsor 
and Newton and Calli. 

Wissam’s process of designing a piece of 
calligraphy the process is much the same as 
for any piece of calligraphic art. The idea is 
conceived, and the rough design is sketched out 
on a small scale. Then the design is enlarged and 


rendered by way of tracing. This is done very, very 
slowly on the paper prepared as mentioned above. 

Once the ink is on the paper, there is a 
tremendous amount of correcting. This process 
(tashih in Arabic) is done over days or even weeks, 
a little at a time. Wissam told me, “Correction is 
a process of giving and taking.” Each calligrapher 
has his own process, but Wissam likes to use 
a bit of blade from a high quality (Olfa or NT) 
box-cutting knife stuck into anX-Acto blade 
handle, so that the angle is right for gently 
scraping off excess ink at the edge of a letter. 
Some use brushes, both for cleaning and adding 
ink to the body of the letter. In any case, this 
process is done letter by letter and Wissam 
says he may take three weeks to fully clean a 
piece. Some calligraphers use a scalpel for this 
process. Perhaps we need new terms for such 



professionals: Doctors of Letters? 

“Letters of Love” included both classical 
styles and his unique style. I will describe just a 
few of the pieces to give some idea of Wissam’s 
technique. In his piece titled “World of Love,” 
we see the letters written in the classical style 
Thuluth script. Here most of the diamonds, or 
dots (Nuqta in Arabic) are used for measuring the 
letters. This proportional measurement is part 
of the classical method where each letter can be 
scrutinized and compared to a standard. As in 
Roman script where we measure our classical 
Italic letters to be 5 pen widths high, this is a 
similar but more detailed measurement system. 
Written with three different sized pens, the piece 
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is a round field of play with two words for love 
derived from the triliteral root hbb. The meaning 
of this root is love, and Wissam has written two 
derivations of this word, hubb and mahabba, in 
a variety of forms. (The triliteral root system is 
used in Semitic languages, including Hebrew 
and Aramaic.) The words are both written in 



man am 


full and in different states of deconstruction, 
including individual letters. There is nothing 
dull to the eye in this global image of love, with 
its variations and visual alliterations. The letters 
appear to be static at first, and then the viewer 
realizes that the letters are in various states of 
attachment and detachment. He actually created 
a new connection stroke between the letters Ha 
and Ba in this exhibit, and it is present in this 
piece and others in the exhibit. 

In “Love 5,” a unique piece in the Letters of 
Love exhibit, the letters interact with each other 
in a woven pattern that fits into the shape of a 
square. The motion of weaving is in opposition 
to the very staid square shape that holds the 
letters. The diacritical marks which appear to be 
sprinkled into the three squares placed on top 
of each other vertically, are squares themselves, 


Letters of Love ♦ 



skill both in design and technique. The use 
of illumination with such compositions is a 
convention that is very pleasing to the eye. In 
fact to those of us who are not accustomed to 
seeing illumination surrounding calligraphy, it is 
astoundingly beautiful. But it is customary in the 
Middle East to frame a fine piece of writing with 
illumination and Wissam hesitates from using 
it ritually. Like something very sweet, if one 
becomes used to tasting it all the time something 
is lost. The illuminator of this piece is Emel 
Turkman of Turkey. 

Wissam Shawkat sees himself as an artist 
on the bridge between classical and modern 
calligraphy. His artwork demonstrates his 
commitment to pushing the boundaries of 
Arabic calligraphy, from his use of modern 
artistic technology to the creation of new letter 
connections, while maintaining a link to the 
past in his use of some traditional scripts. He is 
also a man with a natural sense of humor and a 
tremendous amount of talent and energy. The 
combination makes for great art and excellent 
company! • 


simply turned on a 45' angle. The lettering is 
outlined in thin black pen first then filled in. 

“Love Flower” is written on a marbled 
background. Using a paper stencil and airbrush, 
one of the words for love in Arabic, mahabba, is 
repeated. Wissam is a great airbrush aficionado. 
His use of it can be seen in “Water Drop” and 
“Untitled.” He has a major airbrush collection, 
including antique and unusual airbrushes. 

His Jaly Thuluth rendering of the quote 
“There are many lessons to be learned from life 
but few learn from them” is an example of a 
traditional piece. The technique of interweaving 
the letters and words of a sentence is a time- 
honored practice that requires a great deal of 
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